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For the Literary Messenger. addition to the ruggedness of the path, those | manhood; how eager to join in the pursuit of 
THE BALM OF GILEAD. who journeyed in it had to encounter the scoffs happiness, and taste the bitter fruits of the world! 
and snecrs of the thousands that pressed tothe | Ah! better would it have been for many had 
BY MISS MARGARET G : right and left. But we had not proceeded far, | their morning been their evening sun! 








Go, while the dawn of youth is beaming 
brightly, 
Ere thou hast rambled through life’s dreary 
maze, 
Go, while thy youthful heartis bounding lightly, 
And joy springs forth across thy flowery 
ways; 
Go, while the spring of life is softly beaming, 
Shedding its pure light within thy artless 
breast; 
Go, while of pleasure thou art fondly dreaming, 
Seek Christ, the Source of everlusting rest. 


Go, while the morning rays of life are glancing, 
Chasing the dim shades of gloomy sorrow by; 
Go, while thy heart with love and hope is danc- 
ing, 
Ere darkening clouds o’erspread thy sunny 
sky. 
Life’s but a shadow, when the day’s declining, 
Which is soon mingled with the mists of 
night; 
Go, then, while still the lamp of life is shining, 
Seek Christ, the Source of everlasting light. 


$0on shall the sparkling scenes of life be over; 
Soon shall the pleasures earth can give, be 
flown: 
When those who were to thee both friend and 
lover, 
Shall to the mansions of the grave be gone; 


When those who loved thee, shall have flown | 


forever, 
And thy sick soul with sorrow’s pangs be 
rife; . 
Go, then, take balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
Seek Christ, the Source of everlasting life. 


Go, ere the Litter cup of life thou’st tasted, 

Ere time has chilly autumn o’er thee spread; 
Go, ere thy strength by withering age is wasted, 
Or sickness lays thee languid on thy bed; 
Go, then, seek Him who heals the broken-heart- 

ed, 
Him who is the weary wanderer’s stay, 
Him who is a friend when thou’rt deserted; 
Go, then, seck Christ, who takes thy sins 
away. 
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The summit of human Perfection: 
AN ALLEGORY. 





BY JFEWFINWICK, Esa. 





(Concluded from the April number.) 
CHAPTER IIL. 
Leaving the little mound, we soon arrived at 


the base of t! ec mountain, and commenced our 
ascent in the middle path. At first, the way 


until the path began toassume a more promising | “Tis mountain that thou standest upon, is 
aspect. All the difficulties, which at first seemed the mountain of Human Happiness. Look 
insurmountable, vanished; and the way became down, and behold how many are climbing its 
smooth, pleasant, and delightful. | stceps. The number is as the grains of sand; 

Our path led directly up the mountain, with | yet, how few cver obtain a sight of the summit! 
a regular, though considerably rapid, ascent; on Al.s! vain, deluded mortals! how mistaken their 
each side it was shaded by numerous delightful | ideas of happiness! In the path of luxury they 
trees, among which | recognized the willow, | seck it, but obtain it not. ‘The sweets of the 
the ever-green, pine, the cedar, the waving oak, | carth, und the joys of sense, are transient as the 
and many more of my old acquaintances of the | meteor’s blize. The perfumes of wine ma 
forest. Underneath these, in the cool, refresh- | elate fora moment, but death smiles in the bowl. 
ing shade, sitting on the grassy turf, and leaning ‘The path of ambition, how c1owded w’'th the 
against the trunk of seme sturdy oak, I would | votaries of fame! ‘They thirst for a name im. 
frequently observe a little group of individu:ls, | mortal, but die in the vale of despondency, and 
resting their weary limbs, and feasting their | are consigned to the waves of oblivion. Tap. 
souls on the beauties around them. Their | pines:, O youth! is nut in the honors of the 
countenances were calm and collected; and , world; they are fleeting as the passing thought, 
| and as the midnight phantom revel. 


clearly indicated their peace of mind, and seren- | 
ity of soul. But, as we passed up, I discovered | “Virtue, alonc, is the passport to happiness; 
They 


some few who, thirsting for the honors of the | but how few of mankind will believe it. 
left. path, and longing for the luxuries of the | hearken not to the voice of reason, but are led 
right, grew dissatisfied, and turning aside into | cuptive by their passions. ‘They desire to ascend 
one of the by-ways, left the path of virtue. t!e mountain, but desert the only path that will 

The genius still led me by the hand, and oc- | lead to the surnmit. Some, indeed, set out with 
casionally,as we continued our journey upwards, | willing hearts, but soon take to the rizht or left, 
he would atop to cast a look over the rest of the | mingle in the giddy throng of worldly votaries, 
mountain. Not unfrequently, when thus en-| and barter their only hope of future felicity. 
gaged in viewing the different objects around | And yet, how pleasant is the path of virtue; it 








us, a solitary tear would swell in his eye, and 
course down his time-worn cheek. Sometimes 
he would silently point in different directions; 
sometimes bur:t forth into tears and lamenta- 
tions; and again seemed lost in a reverie. Thus 
we jourueyed together until we came within | 
view of a magnificent temple. Its spire reachi- | 
ed far in the heavens, and its top was enveloped 
in a blaze of the brightest glory. It was situat- 
ed on the summit of the mountain, at the end 
of the path in which we were traveling. As 
we approached, I gazed steadfastly upon it, 
while new beauties were constantly opening to | 
my view. At length we arrived at the gate, | 
immediately in front of the temple, when the | 
genius, turning to me, said, 

“Thou hast gained now, O youth! the top of | 
the mountain; the difficultics of the way have | 
been surmounted; and you stand at the gate, 
ready to be admitted. But, ere you enter the 
delighttul fields of the summit, turn, and take a 
lingering look at the past, and a farewell glance 
at the mountain’s brow.” 

I yielded to his advice, and turning around, 
the whole journcy of life, and the scenes thro’ 
which I had passed, burst in upon my view. ; 
Far beneath me, environed by a cloud of mist’ 
and fog, were the thoughtless thousands, that | 
heedlessly rushed along the paths of luxury and | 
ambition. 

‘ihe genius continued— 

“What thou seest before thee now, O youth! | 
is a mirror of the world. In it you may see | 
the features of man, and learn the folly of the | 
human family. Far in the distance, is the 
smooth stream of Time; behold it gently roll- | 
ing from the ocean of the past. On its surface | 








is free from the many dangers and diseases of 
the others; is shaded by the lofty sons of the 
forest; and fanned by the healthful breezes of 
heaven. 

“Q, deluded m:n! when will you learn, by 
sad experience, the insufficiency of human wis- 
dom, and the folly of ambition? When will 
you learn to correct your errors by the past, and 
avoid them in the future?” 

Turning around, and pointing the direction 
of the temple, he continued— 

“That is the Temple of Virtue. You have 
now arrived at the top of the mountain; and that 
gate will lead you into the bliss‘ul fields of the 
summit. The goddess of virtue is wating to 
conduct you into the realms of happiness. Be- 
hold ber smi'ing countenance. Enter in; fare- 
well! peace be with you!” 

By this time the gate was open; I advanced 
to enter, but looking back, I discovered that 
the genius had disappeared. I entered, and 
was conducted by the fair goddess into the tem- 
ple. ‘Through this all must pass, ere they can 
be adinitted into the delightful fields of the sum- 
mit. As we passed through it, I recognised the 
names of many who were once distinguish d in 
the arts and sciences; and also, those eminent 
for virtue, and their love for mankind. | looked 
zround for the names of many whom I expect- 
ed to find oceupying the highest plsce; but no 
trace ot them could be seen, On inquiry, I was 
told they had wandered from the path of virtue, 
ere they had reached the end—become entan- 
gled among thorns, briars, and thickets, and 
perished by the cold, bleak winds of the moun. 
tuin. 

The goddess now opened a spacious door, and 


seemed rugged and difficult, insomuch that | how calm and pleasant floats the frail bark of} while an angel’s smile played over her counte, 


many who had set out with a firm resulution of | infancy! 


How happy are they in the morning 


following it to the top, grew weary, retraced : of life, ere the breath of ambition or luxury hath | 


their steps, and resolved to gain the mountain’s ! changed their spirits! 


But, alas! hapless voy- | 


height in some more casy and gentle way. In j\agers! how restless are they for the days of! 


nance, sweetly uttered— 

“Enter the abodes of happiness; happy is he 
who pursues the path of virtue.” 

No language is adequate to describe the beau. 
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teous scenes that now lay stretched out in in- | sports of animals; to listen to the moanings of 
finite variety before me. ‘The pen in vain would | the wind, and the melody of the feathered race! 
attempt to delineate, or the pencil to portray | This is the employment of the virtuous, who 
them. Even the most lively imagination would | gain admittance here, to contemplate the works 
fall short of the reality. Although the scene | of nature, and Jook through them up to the 
was plain and simple, yet it possessed a real great Author of all. No greater enjoyment can 
beauty, and an indefinable charm that the labor- | be obtained this side of the tomb. ‘This, this, 
ed productions of art and fancy can never ac- | O youth! is the Summit or Human Perrection. 
uire. I stood and gazed with silent admiration | 
‘or some moments, inquiring within myself, Is | 
this reality, or is it but a dream? At length For the Literary Messenger. 
awaking from my revery, my heart leaped with- THE SEASONS. 
in me for joy. I felt that all my toils a labors 7 sdiedd ek ais 
iol h Original Dialogue, spoken by five young girls, ata 
Gore pened. I rejoiced thet all may Gangore | Ae coigion pect nrhibition, prt ie isle 
gained that place so long the desire of my heart. 











Before me lay a vast, extended plain, with a ee ee ee 
little elevation in the centre, on which was erec- Eliza 
ted an observatory. ‘The whole plain was shad- “x 


ed at regular distances, by a great variety of| Now, sisters, since we’ve met this night, 
select and beautiful trees, some of which were And do so merrily appear, 

ever hanging with the choicest of fruit. On| Tell me, which is your favorite 

one side was a pleasant grove, in which the Of all the seasons of the year? 
feathered songsters untiringly chanted their 
sweetest melodies. On the other was a garden, 
varied with the hue of every flower, bloomin 
in the height of perfection. a oe the side of I must confess, I love the Fall, 


Nancy. 


the small elevation in the centre of the plain, With all my youthful, beating heart; 
gushed a little rivulet of the purest, clearest Tlove the Autumn most of all, 

water, far more delicious to the taste than the And hate the most with it to part. 
famed waters of the Nile, or the choicest wine. 

A gentle, healthful zephyr constantly murmur- Jane. 


ed amid the branches of the trees, and diffused 
the sweet odors of a thousand shrubs and flow. 
ers. Along each path, and among the vines and 
green grass, the timid hare and rabbit made 
their nests, with nothing to molest them, or in- 
terrupt their innocent sports; while the nimble 
fawn continued its cheerful gambols through : 
the shady grove, and wherever its fancy dictat- I love the Fall, and Winter too, 


The Fall, dear Nancy’s not my choice, 
Though it possesses many charms; 
I love old Winter’s surly voice, 
With all his busy, blustering storms. 


Mary. 


ed. All was clothed in the garb of beauty, and And could of them forever sing; 
smiled with peace and contentment. But I am fond of something new, — 

I visited the different parts of the plain. I I love the modest, blushing Spring. 
ascended the observatory, and viewed the won- h 
ders of nature with the telescope and micrascope. Martha. 


I regaled myself on the rich luxuries, and drank O sisters! strange your choice to me; 


at the pure, gurgling fount. The rosy Summer is more dear; 
I watched the different animals, and received | I love to watch the busy bee— 


delight from their amusements. I listened I wish we ’d summer all the year. 
with rapture to the notes of the linnet, the 
nightingale, and robin; and, invited by their Nancy. 


enrapturing strains, I sought the grove, and sat 
me down in the cool shade. Sleep insensibly 
stole upon me, and I yielded to her soft embrace. 

I awoke, hy a noise at my side, and just 
opened my eyes in time to perceive a beautiful 
female, as she impressed a sweet, silent kiss on 


Bat don’t you love, at Autumn time, 
The golden fields of waving grain? 

The orchards of delicious fruit— 
Such rich rewards of toil and pain? 


my cheek. A modest blush at first diffused ’ arene 

itself over her features, which soon gave place| In Winter, Nancy, don’t you know, 

to an angelic smile. In one hand she held a We’ve nothing else to do but play? 
branch of lilach, and in the other a posy of pinks.| | And oh! just think, at every snow, 

A wreath of roses encircled her brow. Her The gingling bell and merry sleigh! 
countenance was bright and cheerful, and her 

dark black eye possessed a peculiar mildness Mary. 


and sweetness of expression. 


“Tell me,” said I, ina faltering tone, “if thou 
art an angel, or a being of flesh and blood?” 

“My name,” she swectly replied, “is the 
Srreit or Beauty. I make my home amid the 
beauties of nature; my repast is the morning Martha. 
dew, and I repose ona bed of roses. The wind But, si don’ hi 
is my chariot, the eagle my attendant, and the ut, sisters, don’t you love to spend, 


But, in the Spring’s bright livery, 
True beauties, Jane, are ever seen; 

O, don’t you love to view the trees 
Put on their robes of smiling green? 


: . , In Summer’s day, a cheerful hour; 
music of the grove my delight. I preside over : ys > ’ 
these beauties, and conduct the visiters to the Lad oe a lily, rose, or pink, . 
different scenes. But how few ever enter! hile sitting in the scented bower? 
Happy shalt thou be in this blissful abode. Free N, 

from each poisonous breath, and the storms of STaMOY. 


misfortune, thy days shall be days of happiness.| But, then, I love the Autumn’s breath, 
How wondrous and delightful are the works of The cool, Autumnal evening breeze; 
nature! How pleasant the study of the vegeta-} I love to hear it murmur past, 

ble kingdom; to watch the freaks and innocent And rustle in the merry trees. 

















Jane. 


I love the long, long Winter nights, 
To sit close by the blazing fire; 
And hear old Winter’s surly blasts 
Beat round the house with harmless ire. 


Mary. 


I love when Spring time comes around, 
To chase old Winter far away; 

And bring the Robin red-breast back, 
To sing her wonted morning lay. 


Martha. 


I love to sit, at Summer’s eve, 
As, sisters, we have often done; 
And hear the feathered songsters sing 
Their mellow strains at setting sun. 


Nancy. 


But then, there’s beauty in the Fall, 
Which makes me love this season best 
There’s beauty in the harvest field, 
‘hat speaks the farmer truly bless’d. 


Jane. 
There’s beauty in the Winter sky, 
To watch the twinkling orbs above; 
For, in the starry canopy, 
I find the beauty I most love. 


Mary. 


There’s beauty in the budding trees, 
Beyond the pencil, tongue, or pen; 
There’s beauty in the verdant robe, 
That Spring doth spread o’er field and glen. 


Martha. 


There’s beauty in the blushing rose, 
And in the lily sweet and fair; 

There’s beauty in the thousand notes 
That float upon the Summer’s air. 


Nancy. 
But Summer, Martha, is too hot, 
And Winter, Jane, is too severe; 
I like the temp’rate air of Fall— 
October, more than all the year. 


Jane. 


But, in the Fall, things seem to die; 
And, Nancy, can you bear to see 

The cold, chili winds nip every flower, 
And strip the leaves from every tree? 


Mary. 


But, Jane, how sad all things appear, 
And gloomy in the Winter, too; 

I like the gentle Spring, for then 
All things come forth with beauty new. 


Martha. 


O give to me the Summer’s breath, 
Perfumed with roses sweet and fair; 

I hate the changing breath of Spring, 
And Winter's celd, benumbing air. 


Eliza. 


I’ve listened, sisters, while you spoke, 

And been much pleased to hear you prate; 
I've heard you tell your favorite, 

The seasons you most love and hate. 


I love not one more than the rest, 
Fcr all do beautiful appear; 
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1 love old Winter, Spring, and Fall, 
The Summer, and the whole round year. 


I love each season in its turn, 

For each its different pleasures hath; 
I love to glide on Winter's snow, 

And yet I love the Summer’s path. 


It is most wisely thus ordained, 

The seasons should come in their turn; 
For if we'd one tiirough all the year, 

Our folly, then, we'd dearly learn, 


Then, sisters, let us rest content; 
And always bear this truth in mind, 
When e’er we view the pleasing change, 
That God is ever good and kind. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


LOVE.—NO. IL 





BY MINORUS. 





(Concluded.) 


Young man! imagine yourself, after the toils 
and labors of a busy summer day, wending your 
way to the house of your fair “Dulcina;” and 
call up the thoughts of the moment. Your 
bosom is filled with an inexpressible kind of 


feeling, wisich can be better imagined than | 


described; (particularly if you are pretty deep 
in love.) 

After arriving at the place of destination, you 
enter the house, and here takes place a scene 
which greatly increases those feelings already 
alluded to. A bright and beaming eye meets 
you as soon as you enter the apartment; an eye 
which speaks more in one glance than ten 
thousand volumes could do; an eye that you can 
read a welcome in. After a cordial shake of 
the hand, a tender embrace, and an affectionate 
kiss, you are seated, and then the torrent of 
compliments begins to flow, and a host of in- 
quiries break forth concerning the health and 
welfare of the two parties since the last meet- 
ing; then the incidents of a general occurrence 
are discussed, one after another; presently a 
walk is proposed, and agreed to. On the first 
setting out, the beauties of the evening are re- 
marked, then the pleasures of such a walk, and 
all the common-place occurrences of the day 
receive their due share of attentions. After 
wandering for sometime in this listless manner, 
you seat yourselves on some grassy hillock or 
sloping bank; again the beauty antl cheerfulness 
of the scenery are spoken of, and the pleasure 
and profit of such an excursion are enlarged 
upon. 

Here those feelings which have so long been 
kindling in your bosom, begin to spring up, 
and make way for utterance. You seek every 
occasion to turn the conversation that way. 
You refer to some couple, probably, in the same 
situation. as yourselves; and sct forth in most 
glowing colors, the pleasure of loving, and being 
loved; thus paving the way for a more direct 
reference to your own case. 

While thus engaged, and reclining on the 
grass, she casts her eyes upon you, and looks 
into your face—how bright are those eyes! She 
smiles upon you—how delicious that smile! 
The golden ringlets which fall from her beau- 
tiful head, encircling her rosy cheeks, and cov- 
ering her snow-white neck, add new charms to 


her loveliness. That open brow, which gives | press, and much that is inexpressible. Can you 
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and form of moulded grace, all rush upon your 
mind, like the torrent from the mountain brow, 
and leir you along, imperceptibly, in this tide 
of feeling. 

It is then and there your eloquence breaks 
forth in the most sublime strains, without the 
assistance of any studied rhetoric. It is then 
and there that you can declare your sentiments 
fully and clearly, without embarrassment or lack 
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arises, but is soon subsided; and your modesty 
gains a decided advantage over his bashfulness. 
It is then that you may acquit yourself with 
becoming grace, and it is then that his eloquence 
begins to fail him. 

We must now witness the marriage ceremo- 
ny, and then leave you. We behold on the 
floor a lovely pair, blushing and smiling. The 





of language, to express your finest feelings and 
most ardent wishes. There you can pour out 
your earnest desires, at the shrine of your be- 
loved; and, without one thought of flattery, de- 
clare her to be the lovliest work of all creation; 
and if it were not for the hope of winning her, 
your life would be burdensome unto you. 


Who could resist the temptation of loving? 
(if temptation it is, as we are sometimes per- 
suaded.) Where else are we to look for enjoy- 
ments? It seems clear that there is no other 
earthly enjoyment which can afford half the 
pleasure that even this imperfect picture sets 
forth. Here, retired from the busy world, with 
al the cares of life banished, for the time; with 
a lovely and intelligent female, (whom in your 
very soul you adore,) placed by your side. If 
man is capable of enjoying happiness in the 
pursuit of any earthly pleasure, it must be in 
this. After you have spent considerable time 
in this way, you retire home, with bosoms full, 
and hearts beating with expectation. You part 
for the night, and oh! how your bosom throbs 
with the thought of being absent from your love 
for any length of time. You continue on these 
visits from time to time; till at length you gather 
sufficient encouragement to propose your suit, 
which is joyfully responded to. Your vows are 
mutually interchanged. You solemnly promise 
to live for one another your whole life through; 
sharing each others’ joys and sorrows in com- 
mon lot. Parents’ consent is then saught, and 
obtained; the bridal day is set, and the consum- 
mation of your vows makes a rapid approach. 
With faltering heart and blushing face, you 


‘make the announcement to your young com- 


panions, The guests are invited. At length 
the day arrives. You are anited in the “hofy 
bonds of matrimony”—thenceforth to remain, 
until separated by death, that king of all terrors, 
who carries away alike the loved and the hated. 

We will here leave you with your blooming 
bride, without following you to your own man- 
sion; and here we would say a word to the la- 
dies, who, kind souls, are the best able to appre- 
ciate love. 

Young ledy! can you imagine yourself the 
object of adoration and love, and behold your 
adorer entering your parlor, without feeling a 
slight blush pass over your countenance? Can 
you greet him kindly and affectionately without 
your heart inclining towards him? And when 
you cunsent to walk abroad with him, do not 
your feelings unite with his, in admiring the 
scenery, and praising the loveliness, the pleas- 
ure, and the profit of such an excursion? Does 
not a mantled blush arise, when you listen to 
him descanting on the pleasure of loving, and 


being loved? But how shall I term that sensa- | 


tion which arises when you hear him (as you 
suppose) flatter you, for the purpose of winning 
your esteem? 

But nay, delightful maid, it is not flattery; 
whatever comes from the heart as the honest 
sentiments of that heart, is not flattery. Nay, 
he sees all in your countenance that he can ex- 


new beauty to her delightful countenance; that | be a participant in this scene, and your feelings 


white and fascinating hand which falls listless- | not flow out in accordance with his? 


ly into yours; that smile of benignant beauty 
sinks into your very soul, and awakens every 
sensation within you; that sympathy of feeling, 


ed for your hand in marriage. 


I know 
you cannot. All those feelings must be slight, 
compared with those which arise on being ask- 


A sudden blush 


ceremony is over, and we view them seated side 
by side, and a number of joyous friends crowd- 
ing around, and lavishing out their compliments 
and best wishes upon them. 

We will now leave you in this state, to finish 
out your course of thoughtful pleasure. But if 
there is any other gy! enjoyment that can 
afford such pleasure, we have been deceived. 


ft 
For the Literary Messenger. 
THE SUBLIMITY OF RELIGION. 
(Concluded.) 


Ilow does not the grandeur of all Christ’s 
sentiments, expressions, and actions, contrast 
with the greatness of all the patriots, orators, 
and philosophers that ever lived? Before his 
splendor, patriotism, eloquence, and philosophy 
are lost in darkness! ‘The purest patriots have 
lived amid the blessings of their country, and 
died on the field of glory; but Christ moved 
among the contemptuous sneers and wiles of 
the princes over his native land, anda, like a 
malefactor, died ignomeniously, and on the 
cross. What is human eloquence compared 
with his? Did he go to the lonely mountain, 
or the inhospitable desert, the multitude, aban- 
doning their looms, and employment, thronged 
after him in crowds, to hear the inspired truth 
from his lips. 

Can the philosophies of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, though beautiful and ingenious they 
be, compare with his divine lessons? They had 
genius of the noblest order, reason that rivalled 
adamant, imagination that produced flowers 
among thorns; but Jesus taught lessons which, 
compared with theirs, are as the noon-day splen- 
dor to the feeble glimmerings of dawn. He 
appeared to the Hebrews a poor Gallilean, and 
they wondered that Gallilee was the birth-place 
of the most beautiful and majestic of the sons 
of men. It was a mystery to his nation, that 
the son of Mary had such vast knowledge, such 
| copious eloquence, such divine grandeur at com- 

mand. His was not the language of an ancient 
| prophet, it was language more elevated; to his 
enemies it was blasphemy. 

The sublime authority which this snysterious 
personage assumed over them, stung the soul 
of Judea, and, in their malice they destroyed 
\the pride and envy of their country. But it 
| was impossible that he who had lived the nob- 
| lest of men, should not be superior to men in 
|death. They nailed him to the cross, they 
| scoffed at him, they spat upon him. 
| But nature felt his dissolution, and the con- 

vulsed earth and blackened heaven, told her 
_ grief for the death of this sublime Being. It is 
| no wonder that the awe-struck centurion cried 











| 


out, “Truly, this man was the Son of God!” It 
|has been the misfortune of some to confound 
‘religion with superstition. But what two ob- 
| jects are more different? The one claims our 
‘veneration, t!:e other calls forth abhorrence. 
| In religion we behold a bright seraph, descend- 
‘ing from the skies, her countenance radiant 
| with love, her eyes sparkling with smiles; going 
about the world to rid the slave of his fetters, to 
lead the prisoner from his dungeon, to console 
the last moments of the dying beggar. It is 


‘she that abandons—disinterestedly abandons 
‘civilization, kindred, and friends, to convey to 
Barbarian nations the glad news of salvation, 
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more precious than silver or gold. How differ- | 


ent is tyrannical superstition, with eyes that 
hate the light; a face without a beam of love; 
a body bending with servile fear; a spirit, blizht- 


ed, without confidence or charity; imposing up- | 


on her followers, bitter and oppressive burdens! 
Nor does she scruple to force conviction by the 
fear of the sword. 

Rel gion holds out to us the sublime thought 
of eternity! Eternity is one of those things 
which the mind of man cannot conceive. It 
admits of no caleulation! It appears vast, dark! 
The more we contemplate it, the darker it be- 
comes. “It is,” says religion, “the boundary 
of the joys of the blessed, the torments of the 
condemned;” which are to continue without 
end. Beyond that, we know nothing! it leaves 
room for everlasting imagination. 

We have now traced the origin of internal 
religion, to heaven: we have seen the most ex- 
alted he.then geniuses worshipped no’ more, 
than the statues of splendid men. It may be 
said, that, in Athens, was an altar consecrated 
to the “unknown God;” which indeed is a 
proof otheir darkness and snperstition; for they 
feared lest there might be some idol who did not 
receive his just share of sacrifice, and to him 
“quisquis fuit,” in the language of the doubtful 
Roman, they wished to render atonement. 

I now come to the second branch of my pru- 
position, viz: If there be sublimity in the car- 
nest expression of any fecling, we cannot deny 
that there is sublimity in external religion. 

Had a divinity been proposed to the multi- 
tude for pure adoration, it would have been use- 
less. Something were wanting to captivate the 
imagination and touch the heart. Although 
the Israelites stood before sublime Sinai, 
whence the voice of God had just ceased speak- 
ing to them; though they well knew that the 
ground whereupon they were encamped, was 
sanctified by the presence of the Almighty, 
they hastened, in the temporary absence of 
their leader, to bow their knees before the gold- 
en idol. It was for God alone, to devise the 
plan, by which the body might participate in 
the pure and rightly directed worship of the 
soul. Although he had displayed his terrible 
power, in scourging the land of Egypt; al- 
though he had guided them, in safety, through 
the waters, and engulphed Pharaoh and his 
army; although he had sweetened for them the 
bitter fountains of Mara, and rested them in 
the cool groves of Eleiu, their hearts still re- 
gretted the splendid idols which they had left 
with their chains in 'gypt. He commanded a 
tabernacle of his own modelling, to be con- 
structed; upon this, all the magnificence of art 
was lavished; the roof rested upon brazen pil- 
lars, and, from rings of silver which were at- 
tached to the silver rod, encircling the roof, 
were suspended hangings of the richest dye, 
blue, scarlet and purple,on whose gorgeous 
folds, were embroidered figures of the awful 
cherubim. Before the tabernacle, was erected 
the brazen altar of burnt offerings; and there 
stood tne laver of ablution. In the toly place, 
whose curtains, from their extraordinary rich. 
ness, to'd that this was no common mansion, 
and which shone ever brig! t, from the golden 
chancelier of seven branches, priests, in splend- 
id attire, were appointed to be in continual at- 
tend.nce, that fumigations of incense might in- 
cessantly ascend before the Lord. 


V ithin the holy of holies, which was hung 
with the richest tapestry, and into which the 
light of day, dare not penctrate, stood two cher- 
ubitns, overshadow ing the ark with their wings. 
This masterpiece of art, this awful sanctuary, 
God enveloped in a cloud, by day; and at night 
encircled it with refulgent splendor. 
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Whether the Israclites rested or continued 
, their march, the light and the cloud were the 
, constant atiendants of the tabernacle. Such 
were the means employed by the Deity, by pre- 
senting to his people something tangible, and 
consonant with their rude state of society, to di- 
vest them gradually, of the praetices of idolatry. 
He fixed them in the land of Canaan. fsor 
did he, in the abundance of their present bless- 
ings, when their inheritance was a delightful 
oriental climate, hills red with the bursting 
grape, vales pasturing thousands of herds and 
flocks, and fields literally fowing with milk and 
honey, cease to remind them of former favors. 
In addition to the weekly sabbaths, when severe 
toils were for a season laid aside, and society 
mingled together, under their own palm trees, 
in innocent recreation, other festivals after 
longer intervals of time were instituted. At 
one time they thronged around their tabernacle to 
commeinmorate their deliverance from slavery; 
again, the reapers sang hymns of thanksgiving 
afier the harvest; and in the season of Autumn, 
when the wine press was swimming with the 
scarlet juice, their voices swelled high, in unison 
with the sacred sounds of the vial and hatp. 
Thus flew their years, winged with harmony 
and religious joy: whilst every morning and 
every evening, sacrifice was offered on the bra- 
zen altar for the whole nation, and the smoke 
which ascended therefrom, was the only sacri- 
fice throughout the whole esrth, acceptable to 
the great creator. The smoke of heathen in- 
cense fell upon the senseless nostrils of stone, 
and their music was poured upon ears which 
did not hear. It was trom gratitude, however, 
that the heathen directed to the created agent, 
that homage which should have been paid to 
the Creator. He extended his hand to the 
bright army of heaven; he adored the sun for 
his splendor and heat; the moon for her chaste 
beams: he worshipped the fountain which 
slaked his thirst; the breeze which wafted his 
vessels over the sea, and cooled his burning 
brow. Nor did he forget to deify the heroes 
who had achieved great. exploits; the men who 
had ennobled their race by displays of genius. 
In the first sproutings of such worship, we 
discover a richness of poetry; which we scek 
for in yain,afier the roots have been striking 
deeper and deeper for centuries; the tender 
plant is still too near the scil, to be disfigured 
by the absurd inventions which are heaped up- 
on uneradicated error, by time. 
temples were characterized by poetry and.sub- 


ed altar, on the mountain top, where its height 


the consecrated grove, was the place of sacri- 
fice. ‘There was the temple, where stood the 


haps so'ne spreading foliage, sheltered them, 
from the sunshine or the storm. The splendor 
of costly arches, and altars, surmounted with 
idols, was reserved for the days when Grecian 
arts, and Grecian luxury began to dawn into 
perfection. In the days of Homer, there were, 
it istrue, statues of iron and of gold; and the 
feeble Hecuba, is represented as going with the 
nations of Troy, in solemn prcevssion, to pre- 


selected from her wardrobe, as a propitiatory 
offering for her coantry. They were not con- 
tented with offering the same sacrifice adorned 
with garlands and fillets, with beams, burnich- 
ed with gold, but they propitiated-the deity, 


culiarly his own. ‘Thus the statues of Bacchus 
were decorated with wreathes ofivy, whilst that 
of Jupiter was crowned with garlands of oak. 
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The earliest | 
limity; a rude rock, perhaps a rudely sculptur- | 
kisses the first beams of the morning sun, lay | 


the fountain whose genius they adored; or in| 


crowd of worshippers; no covering, save per- | 


sent to the image of Minerva, the richest scarf 


with presents, which they imagined to be pe- | 
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In grateful commemmoration of their heroes 








were instituted, solemn games. ‘They were 
vpened and concluded with sacrifices ind sol- 
cmn invocations to the gods; sablime musie 
swelled through the theatre, in which were as- 
sembled countless multitudes, from ail quarters 
of the world, to witne-s the coronation of every 
art and every science. Here poetry, oratory 
land hi-tery rehearsed their sublime productions; 
| music, too, with s«ectest melody, contended 
| for the prize; strength, igility, nimbleness,— 
jall strained for the oaken crown. Even the 
winged courser, with eyes of flame, and feet 
which seemed to dance through the air, strug- 
gled gallantly to surpass his competitor and re- 
| ceive the loud applause. 

In short, without presenting to you the sub. 
lime worship of Christianity, which sai!s ma- 
jestically down the stream o” ages, bearing all 
the marks of that hoary antiquity in which it 





worshipers to the silence of death, and fills their 
countenances with an irradiation o! divinity, it is 
enfficiently clear from what has been laid down, 
that there is subiimity in religion. ‘This sub- 
limity can not be denied by the sternest seepti- 
cism. It is so overwhelming as to force teare, 
not only from the pious and beleiving votary, 
but from such a man as Jean Baptist Rosseau, 
an infidel of genius and fame, who went to the 
temple of God, to scoff, but staid to weep and 
pray. When a ! ossuet,a Mussilon or a Bri- 
daine, by their pathetic appeals, melt their aw 
| ditors into anguish and tears, er make them 
start, with involuntary terror, from their seate, 
we feel then, if never before, that if there be 
soblimity, that sublimity is indeed, in religion! 


J. J. M. 
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BY MISS MARIA G 








How gay appears the balmy spring, 

As o’er our earth she spreads her wing! 

| She wakes to bloom, the blighted flowers, 

| And warms them with refreshing showers; 
| The checkered fields, the grassy plai 

| ’ grassy plain, 

| espond to her soft music strain; 

| The snowy shroud no more is seen; 

| The trees are clothed in richest green; 





\’Mid shady groves, the pleasant streams 
Glide gently on, ‘neath golden beams,— 
Roll on to rivers deep, which flow 
| Unfettered, to the sea below; 
Through ether fields the wild birds float; 
Or, with a sweet, melodious note, 
| In every grove, or forest, sing 
His praise, who sends the joyfal spring; 
Aud who, o’er nature’s funeral pile, 
Makes the returning seasons smile. 
Spring comes to breathe her fragrant breath 
| On natare’s gloomy hou.e of death; 

Her breezes fan the leafy vine, . 
| Or gently wave the whixpering pine; 
, Or swelling louder, swiftly fly - 
‘Yo bear her fragrance to the sky. 

While thas E sce her kindly fling 

O’er carth, her richest blossoming; 

Or while her birds, with tenderest lays, 
Chant on each bough, their songs of praise; 
Or while 1 hear her soft winds sigh 

Mer limpid rills ‘hat murmer by, 

May [ in thought‘ul reverence bow 

To Him who decks the mountain’s brow; 


| W Lo clothes the cesert’s wilds with flowers, 
And wakes the song in sorruw’s bowers; 
And who will raise, ia fadeless bloom, 

| The dust long sleeping in the tomb. 





arose; a worship which hushes the multitude of 
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Tue Morsnaue Lirerary Institute.— This 
socicty celebrated its fifth anniversary,on Mon. 
day evening, May 3d, in the house of worship 
of the new Buptist Church, Fourth, above 
Smithficld street; with appropriate exercises. 
There wasan exceedingly large number of la- 
dies, and gentlemen assembled on the occasion; 
even so much so, that many of the latter were 
unable to obtain entrance to the room. 

It cannot but afford gratification to every 
friend of intellectual improvement, to witness 
80 numercus an attendance, by our citizens, on 
the public celebrations of Literary Institutes. 
Their presence, and respectful attention to the 
exercises, repay the members for their past toils, 
and cheer them on to the succeeding year’s ex- 
ertions. 

The exercises commenced with an “Anni- 
versary Address,” by JounS. Coscrave; which 
was a beautiful production; and pronounced 
with a pleasing, and unembaressed deliverance. 
The various subjects he adverted to, through- 
out his discourse, were well selected; and des- 
canted on with much ability and elegance of 
language. 

An “Original Poem,” by A. M’Itwaine, 
was the next performince. He had chosen for 
his subject, the “Pains of Hope” A review of 
this composition, cannot be expected from us, 
by our readers. 

This exercise was succeeded by a “Debate,” 
between ‘T. M. Marsuaus, on the affirmative, 
and D. M. Curry, on the negative, of the ques- 
tion, “Should a uniform system of Bankruptcy 
he established in the United States?” 

As it was, we were considerably edified, and 
amused with the debate; but would have: ap- 
proved of it much more, had it nut have con- 
tained so many personalities, between the de- 
baters. 
taken, and returned, by each, ‘with so good a 
grace, as to furnish the audience with a spark. 
ling of wit that is seldom enjoyed at public dis- 
cussions. The sang-froid with which they cut, 
and slashed each other, in debate, without pro- 
vokiny more serious consequences, was a strong 
example of that personal friendship which was 
happily adverted to by Mr. Coscrave, in his 
anniversary address, as having been formed for 
ene another, hy the members of the Institute. 

As for Mr. Marsnatu’s slight reference to 
us of the Messencer, in his opening speech, we 
can receive it all in good part. To his charge 
of our not having yet lived through our teens, 
we must plead guilty; and suffer whatever 
punishment so heinous a crime should receive. 

Yes! wonderfully true is the charge; and the 
worse shame be it to you, friend Marsnatt. 
If gray haired experience cannot better guide 
his tongue, or direct his pen, than to lay them 
epen tothe criticisms of one in his teens, he 


Ilowever, all the personal remarks were 
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should not be the first to expose his own weak- 
ness. But we are wandering from our crit- 
ique. 

Mr. Curry, in his last speech, made a de- 
cidedly splendid effort. He, beyond doubt, car- 
ried off the paln: of argument; and that, too, in 
a style of eloquence which failed not to elicit 
reiterated applause from the highly respectable 
audience he addressed. 

Mr. L. HI. Earon followed with an *Origin- 
al Oration;” of which “Marquis de Lafayette” 
was the subject. The article was written in 
an casy,and agreeable style, possessing the 
free, graceful, and unlaboured ornaments of 
composition. There was one fault we observ- 
ed: he confined himself too much to a relation 
of matter of fact. Had he interspersed the 
whole production, with such occasional reflec- 
tions on the most particular incidents of Lafay- 
ette’s life, as those few with which he conclu- 
ded, it would have added much to the interest 
of his performance. 





Our Prospectus For THE Seconp VoLUME.— 
With this number, closes the first volume of 
the LITERARY MESSENGER. For one year have we 
held familiar conversation with our readers; 
and now are on the eve of another. Those 
who have held us company thus far, we hope 
will continue to do so; and use a little exertion 
to add as many of their friends to the number 
as they can induce to join us. The few of the 
old subscribers who have neglected to pay us 
the price of last year’s subscription, we hope 
and expect, will sctile the amount, trifling to 
them, individually; but important to us, when 
added together. 

The great success which has attended the is- 
sue of the Ist volume of the Messenger, re- 
quires that something should be said of the ap- 
pearance, and character of the coming volume: 
Undertakings of a new, and original character, 
are seldom successful in the beginning, unless 
they unite, in a remarkable degree, the attrac. 
tions of novelty, to undoubted worth, and use- 
fulness; afford some peculiar gratification to the 
senses; or spread out a rich banquet before the 
“jmmortal mind.” Although these character- 
istics may apply in but a slight degree to the 
enterprise in which we are engaged; neverthe- 
less, we have reason to be flattered at the suc- 
cess which has attended our humble efforts in 
an undertaking, that, toa casual observer, would 
seem to possess so few of the attractions indis- 
pensible to the attainment of an immediate, and 
permanent support. 

The object which suggested, and led to the 
establishment of the Messenger, was not that of 
pecuniary emolament; but a desire to furnish a 
proper medium for the publication of the pro- 
ductions of young, but promising, and talented 
writers, who would not otherwise receive the 
encouragement, and stimulus to exertion, that 
should ever be given to genius, and talent; nor 
receive that improvement in elegance, and mer- 





it which our publication is designed to afford. 
But when we speak of cffusions of this charac. 
ter, we do not wish it to be understood as con: 
veying an index to the character of the entire 
sheet. Articles of a high order of merit, from 
older, and abler pens, shall always occupy .a 
prominent place in our columns. The public 
eclebrations of our Literary Institute, shall re- 
ceive an appropriate notice; and their most mer- 
itcurious exercises, as usual, find a place in out 
pages. Such, in brief, will be the character of 
the subject matter of the Literary Messenger. 

Arrangements are in progress to obtain the 
assistance of several new and valuable corres. 
pondents; and every exertion will be made to 
render the forthcoming volume superior to that 
already issued. The Messenger will retain its 
present neat, and convenient form; but be prin- 
ted on a superior article of fine, durable paper, 
with new and beautiful type. In fine, its me- 
chanical execution will rival that of any similar 
publication in the Union. Remember thut its 
CONTENTS are entirely original, and no adver. 
tisements, or other uninteresting matter insert- 
ed. 

Those who may wish to subscribe for the 
Messenger, should do so without delay, as but a 
limited number of copies will be printed. 


TERMS. 

The mrssencer will be published on or about 
the first of each month, and printed on a me- 
dium sheet in quarto form, at the extremely 
low price of fifty cents per annum for a single 
copy, or twelve copies for five dollars, if sent to 
one address, ; 

17Subscriptions, in all cases, to 
advance. 


be paid in 





i7Mr. T.L. Jonysion is our agent for this 


city; and is now obtaining subscribers for the 
MESSENGER. 





To Corresponpents.—From the press of 
matter, we are reluctantly compelled to post- 
pone the promised publication of “Aunt Mary's 
Story,” until our next. 

“The Mutiny,” a poem in 2 Cantos, is under 
consideration. 

“Literary Associations,” by “J. P.G ;’ “The 
Moon,” by “A. W.;’“The Indian Parents at 
their Children’s Grave,” by “J. M. J.;” “Lines 
written on observing some mischievous boys 
sporting in a grave yard;” and “Defence of 
Bachelorism,” by “Mentor;” are filed for pub. 
lication. 

“Lines addressed toa young Lady,” by “J. 

.”, are very cr.ditable for a first effort; but 
respectfully declined. 

‘Tne Henny Instrrute will hold a semi-an- 
nual celebration, in “Philo Hall,” 4th st, on 
Friday evening, 28th inst., at 74 o’clock. 

“The Accident,” an “extract from a Mana 
script,” is entirely too long, for its barrennes- 
of incident; and, notwithstanding its length, ap 


| pears incomplete. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
THE LONE ONE. 


Father of all! my Guide and Friend! 
Bow down thy listening ear; 

O, let thy heavenly gifts descend, 
And hear my humble prayer. 


Keep me from all the ills of youth, 
Its follies and its strife, 

And guide me in that narrow path 
Which leads to endless life. 


Teach thou my heart, O gracious God! 
Submission to thy will; 

And when thou send’st thy chastening rod, 
May it sweet peace distil. 


Keep me, while pleased to spare me here; 
Let not thy wanderer stray, 

Till thou dost send thy messenger 
To call my soul away. 


And when these eyes shall darkly close, 
On earth to wake no more, 

Grant to my soul a sweet repose 
Upon Immanuel’s shore. 


Then shall the tear of sorrow cease 
Within those eyes to swell; 

When I in realms of endless peace 
Forevermore shall dwell. 


This last request deny me not, 
Thou Giver of my breath; 
Its smile will cheer when friends forget, 
And smoothe the bed of death. 
Cuttor. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
LINES 
WRITTEN AT A BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


From the Northern hills afar, 

From the distant “Woods of Penn,”* 
Where the silent eveniag star 

Woos the crystal Alleghen,t 
Bright as when thy childhood strayed 
There, along the forest shade, 
Brother! thou hast journeyed here, 
Far, to close thy life's career; 
Wandered from thy early home, 
To embrace a stranger’s tomb; 
And to slumber all alone, 
*Mong the many dead unknown; 
Unregarded by the eye 
Of the careless passer by. 


Here, beneath the gloomy pine, 

In the silent cedar-swamp, 
Mouldering, thou dost now recline, 
In a tomb-rest, chill and damp; 

And, though in a sunny land, 
Where the breezes soft and bland 
Float in playfulness o’er thee, 
Freshly from the neighboring sea, 
Oh! remote upon some green, 
Sweet and sunny spot, where thou 
In an earlier day hast been, 
Would that thou wert resting now. 


Ay! where Alabama heaves, 
Tribute of a thousand waves, 





*So called from Penn, the name of the orig- 
inal proprietor; to which “Sylvas”’ (woods) was 
added, on account of the fine forests which 
covered the whloe surface, at the time of his 
arrival, in 1681.— Warden’s History U.S. 

+For the liberty taken in changing the or- 
thography of this word, Mr. Gallagher of Cin- 


cinnati is cited as authority. Others might be 
mentioned. 





Boldly to the Mexique sea, 

Thou art slumbering peacefully; 

Where the stranger’s hand hath laid thee, 
In the careless grave he made thee, 
While, perchance, no sorrowing tear 
Fell upon thy lonely bier. 


Rest thee, then, beneath the shade 
Of the fragrant orange tree; 

Rest thee, then, thy grave is made, 
Life is o'er, thy spirit’s free. 

Though no one to thee allied, 

Moulders slowly by thy side, 

Fate has chose to lay thee down, 
In a sunny, soft repose, 

Far from where the North hills frown, 
Or the snowy winter blows. 


Brother ! tearfully, adieu! 

Long as wakes the early bloom— 
Long as falls the evening dew, 

O’er thy lone and distant tomb, 
To thy memory shall belong 
More than humble tribute—song. 


A. W. P. 
Mobile, Alabama, April 3d. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


DEPARTURE OF THE MUSE. 


Lines appended to several other Poems, which were 


written at the desire ofa sister, 





BY NEMO. 





But mem’ry, fond mem’ry recalls to my mind, ed to a high degree of pertection. 


om + — 





oxvesrun* 


——— 





They’re gone! yet, enchantress, Pll woo thee 
once more, 
When. in direst distraction this heart shall be 
bleeding. 


The muse’s concomitant train is now past; 
Can you pardon, my Sister, its feeble cffusion? 
Oh! kindly the past and the present contrast— 
And—“good night”-—but remember the poem 
allusion.* 


* In the preface to the Poems, I solicited 
pardon for the numerous defeets in the compo. 
sition, 








For the Literary Messenger. 


MUSIC.—No. v.* 





BY RALPHEUS. 





(Concluded ) 


The invention of printing placed written 
music within the reach of all classes in society, 
and, necessarily, opened the way for those vast 
improvements which have characterised the 
history of music since that period. The names 
of the most eminent eomposers who gourished 
in England from that time to the reformation, 
were, Fairfax, Williain of Newark, Sheryng- 
ham, ‘Tergus, Banister, Tudor, Taverner, Tye, 
Johnson, and Paisons, to whom may be addea 
John Marbeck, who set the whole English cath- 
edral service to music. 

Before this period, Scottish music had advanc- 
The inven- 


That the muse and her vot’ries are rapid de- tion of that peculiar plaintive melody, which 


parting; 
The image I grasped at, has left me behind, 
And my fancies, desponded, are noiselessly 
starting. 


How silent they glide thro’ the tenantless hall! 
How elastic the step as they onward are 
speeding! 
I fain would detain them, but, deafto my call, 
They have flown on their pinions, my 
*ntreaties unheeding. 


The eve is now flinging her mantle around, 


distinguishes Scotland’s music from all other, 
is attributed to James the First, who composed 
airs to his own verses. And here it may not 
be improper to give the testimony of one (Alex- 
ander ‘Tossani) who was able to judge of the 
musical skill of that accomplished Prince:— 
“Among us moderns,” says he, “we may reck- 
on James, king of Scotland, who not only com. 
posed many sacred pieces of vocal music, but 
also, of himself, invented a new kind cf music, 
plaintive and melancholy, different from all 
others; in which he has been imitated by Carlo 
Gesueldo, Prince of Venosa, who, in our age, 


° > l 3 i “) ai i é i i a 
Aad ta Shes 6 Coeds tome, Sem the meade 1as Improved music with new and admirable 


are returning; 


The voice of the linnet the zephyrs have drown- 


ed, 


inventions.” 
James the First introduced organs into the 
churches of Scotland, and by his influence, the 


And now lighted is earth by yon distant stars choir-service of that country was greatly im 


burning. 


The firefly is kindling his torch in the air, 


While the bats and the owls from their coverts 


are pecring; 
Impatient the dove, to her nest doth repair, 


proved. 

It might easily be expected, as there was but 
une religion before the reformation, that there 
would be but one kind of church music, which 
at that time chiefly consisted in plain chanting; 
and, likewise, as it was applied to but one lan- 


As the song of the robin is hushed in my guage, namely, the Latin, that the musical com- 


hearing. 


positions of France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
England, and Flanders, would be in perfect 


: : ass , unison with cach other, so far as improv 
On high-soaring pinions the sea-bird has gone, tin phattagy 


He exults in the air, as he sails in his glory ; 


was concerned; and, as a consequence, that 


. th ittle i " 
Ths dear has now nestled slong with the fwn, cre would be but little inducement for emula 


And the nightingale warbles her evening 


story. 


The sun, too, is dying away in the west; 
E’en the light of my taper is brilliantless 
growing; 


My beauteous enchantress, of me dispossessed, 


tion in the art. 

It is said, that in the 16th century, music 
was an indispensable part of polite education. 
Of the truth of this assertion, however, I have 
never seen any positive evidence; yet, it is nev- 
ertheless true, that queen Elizabeth gave the 


_ *Mr. Eprror—As the present number closes 





Has eloped from my presence, no farewell | the first volume of the “Messenger,” 1 deem it 


bestowing. 


Then farewell, enchantress! thy reign is now 


o’er, 


proper to end my epitome of the history of mu- 
sic with the same, so that your second volume 
may commence regularly; and in order to do 
this, I will be under the necessity of passing 


I can hear thy soft steps in the distance re- | over many things that might, perhaps, be inter- 
esting. 


ceding; 
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utmost encouragement to every branch of the | About the middle of this century, at Naples, 
arts and sciences; and that music received no | Berlin, and Lisbon, Italian music, particularly 
small share of her attention and regard, appears | theatrical, rose to its zenith. I might mention 
evident, from a collection of music preserved in | many other Italian masters of the science, who 
MS., styled “Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,” | flourished in and since the 18th century, but 
of the authors of which, were, the profound com- | forbear, for want of room. I will, however, be- 
poser, ‘lallis, and Bird, his admirable scholar. | fore dismissing this part of the subject, remark, 

Italy has. not only been the birth-place of in the language of the author to whom I am 
perhaps a majority of the discoveries made in | indebted for the principal part of the above out- 
the science of music, but has also produced | lines of the history of Italian music, that “the 
some of the best airs that are known among | Italians are unequalled in whatever depends up- 
musicians. ‘This circumstance may, with pro- | onthe mere cultivation of the voice; but the 
priety, be attributed to the musical character of | slavish imitation of their manners, leads to 
the Italian language, in its pronunciation, when | affectation.” 


compared with the languages of other nations, The Germans, almost from the dawning of 
in whose proficiency in the fine arts music o¢- | qheir literary history, have made music a part 
cupied a conspicuous place. Some of the most | o/'seneral education. During the 16th century, 
eminent Italian writers on music of the 16th thely most polished composers of music, and 
century, were, Peter Aaron, of Florence, Fran- | writers on the subject, were, Michael Roswick, 
chinus Gasierius, of Lode, Maria de ‘Terentio, | George Reischius, Henry Loris, Andrew Orni- 














Larlino, the most voluminous and celebrated 

theorist of that period. The principal Roman | 
authors, were, John Anmuccia, John Pierluigi | 
da Palestrina, and Lucas Marenzio, who brought | 
to perfection that most cheerful and pleasing | 
species of secular music called madrigals — | 
Among the Venetians, Adrian Willaeri was the | 
most eminent. Rocco Rodio was the master | 
spirit among the Neopolitans. Charles Gesual.- | 
do, Prince of Venosa, at Naples, was the most | 
illustrious. In Lombardy, also, the 16th cen- 


. tury was celebrated for the number of eminent | 


musicians who flourished at that time; the prin- | 
cipal of whom were, Gastoldi, Bissi, Cima, Con- 
stance Porta, Monteverde, and Vocchi. Fran- 
cis Corteccia, a cclebrated organist and com- 
poser, and Alexander Strigglio, a lutanist and 
voluminous composer, were the most prominent 
Florentines. 

It was not until the 16th century that eunuchs 
were first employed for singing, in Italy — 
“There seem to have been no singing eunuchs 
in ancient times,” says a writer on the subject, 
“anless the galli, or archigalli, priests of Cybele, 
were such.””’ Whatever may have been the ob- 
jects of castration previous to the latter part of 
the 16th century, we do not find that it was em- 
ployed merely to preserve the voice, until that 
time. A writer in Draper’s Encyclopedia, (un- 
der the word eunuch, to which the reader is 
referred,) makes the following statement on the 
subject: 

“In Italy, they make a great number of chil- 
dren, from one to two years old, eunuchs, every 
vear, to supply the operas and theatres of all 
Europe with singers. De La Lande, in his 
Voyage d’ Italie, asserts, that there are public 
shops at Naples, where this operation is per- 
formed, and that over the door of these shops is 
inscribed ‘qui castrano ragazzo.’ Yet, Dr. 
Burney informs us, that he was not only utterly 
unable to see or hear of any such shops, during 
his residence in that city, but was told, both by 
the natives and English settled there, that the 
laws against such a practice were so numerous 


and severe, that it never was performed but with 
the utmost secrecy.” 


Among the best Italian composers since the 
17th centary, may be reckoned Girolamo Fres- 
eobaldi, Francesco Foggia, Bapt. Lully, and the 
celebrated violinist and composer Arcangelo 
Corelli. The most renowned singers of this 
period were, Antimo Liberati, and Mattco Si- 
monelli, who were both singers in the chapel of 
the Pope. Ant. Caldara, of the 18th century, 
was highly distinguished for his musical talents, 
and particularly for the great effect he gave to 
the singing, by the addition of instruments. 

Brescianello, Toniri, and Marotti, were also 
held in high repute, for their musical acquire- 








ments. 


thorparchus, Paul Hashaimer, Luspeinius, Hof- 
man, Fink, and Faber. 


In the 17th century, many eminent compos- 
ers flourished in Germany. In the following 
century, the performers in the operas of that 
country—particuiarly at Hamburg—were all 
tradesmen. “Your shoemaker,” says Riccabo- 
ni, “was often the first performer on the stage; 
and you might have bought fruit and sweet- 
meats of the same girls whom the night before 
you had seen in the characters of Armida, or 
Semiramis.” -‘The nature of the German lan- 
guage is such, as to preclude the possibility of 
the same vocal improvements in their music 
which have been made in the Italian vocal 
music; yet, there is not a nation existing, that 
has carried instrumental music to such a state 
of perfection, as the Germans. 


In the 16th century, the French made but 
little progress in any art, except that of war. 
The chief French musicians of that period, 
were, Bais, Claud le Jeune, Ronsard, Goudimel, 
Courroy, and Maudit. However, the cultiva- 
tion of music was but little attended to in France 
until the operas of Lulli excited public notice; 
who, by his skill, and elegance in musical com- 
position, rose from the lowest rank in society, 
to that of opulence, glory, and nobility. The 
renowned La Rochois was the pupil of Lulli. 
Bet the most remarkable character that has ever 
existed in the musical world, was La Maupin, 
the successor of Lu Rochois; not that her musi- 
calftalents were of any extraordinary caste, but 
on account of her extremely romantic adven- 
tures. It is stated that she was equally fond of 
both sexes; fought, and loved like a man; resist- 
ed, and fell like a woman. 


A writer whom I have consulted on the sub- 
ject of my essay, gives the following concise 
narrative of La Maupin, which I present to the 
reader, in his own language; and which, though 
it may accomplish nothing else, will at least 
illustrate the fact, that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 


He says, “She eloped from her husband with 
a singing-master, of whom she learnt the small 
sword; she became an excellent fencer. At 
Marseilles she became enamored of a young 
lady, whom she seduced. On account of this 
whimsical affection, the lady was, by her friends, 
confined in a convent. La Mauphin obtained 
admission into the same convent, as a novice. 
She set fire to the convent, and in the confusion 
carried off her favorite. 


“At Paris, when she appeared on the stage, 
in 1695, Dumeni, a singer, having affronted her, 
she put on men’s clothes, and insisted on his 
drawing his sword and fighting her. When he 


refused, she caned him, and took from him his 
watch and snuff-box, as trophies of her victory. 





“At a ball given by Monsieur, brother of 
Lewis XIVth, she aga put on men’s clothes; 
and having behaved impertinently to a lady, 
three of the lady’s friends, supposing Maupin 
to be a man, called her out. She killed them 
all, and returned coolly to the ball; told the story 
to Monsieur, who obtained her pardon. At last, 
seized with a fit of devotion, she recalled her 
husband, and spent the remainder of life in 


piety. She died in 1707, at the age only of 
thirty-four.” 


Alfonso the Wise, king of Castile, was the 
founder of the musical Professorship at Sala- 
manca, ip Spain. Francis Salinas, a native of 
Burgos, and who was blind from his infancy, 
was the most celebrated of the Spanish musi- 
cians. 


The musical writers and composers of Eng- 
land, during the 17th century, who were emi- 
nent, were, Thomas Tomkins, and his son, Dr. 
Nathaniel Giles, OrlandoGibbons, Elway Bevin, 
Dr. Wm. Lawes, Captain Henry Cook, John 
Blow, and Henry Purcell, with a few others. 
A music Professorship was founded in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, by Dr. William Hychin, about 
the reign of James the First. It is stated, that 
in the reign of Charles the First, a charter was 
granted to the musicians of Westminister, in- 
corporating them as the king’s musicians, into 
a body politic, with powers to prosecute and 
fine all who—ecxcept themselves—should at- 
tempt to make any benefit or advantage of 
music in England or Wales. The principal 
English composers, after Purcell’s time, were, 
Dr. Holden, Dr. Creyghton, Clark, Aldrich, 
Tucker, Dr. Green, Boyce, Weldon, and John 
Stanley; who, although totally blind from his 
second year, became an excellent musician, and 
a polished composer. 


The greatest modern composers of all nations 
are, Allegri, Palastrina, Durante, Morales, Lol- 
li, Scarlatti, Caldera, Leo, Lasso, Pergolesi, 
Handel, Back, Graun, Hasse, Stolzl, Jomelli, 
Rolle, Kerl, Naumann, Kunzen, Schulz, Wolf, 
Michael, and Joseph Haydn, Mozart, Vogler, 
and Cherubini. 


Before concluding, I must notice the progress 
of music among the Russians; not so much on 
account of any great proficiency which they 
have made in the science, but on account of 
their strange predilection for loud and boister- 
ous music. Joseph Sarti, (who was born at 
Faenza, in 1729, and died in 1802,) was, for a 
long time, master of the chapel to Catherine the 
Second, in St. Petersburg. He composed a 
grand Te Deum for the taking of Oczakow, the 
bass of which was performed principally by 
cannons, of different callibre. Another piece of 
music composed by him, was performed by 66 
singers, and one hundred Russian horns; besides 
the usual instruments. 


The Russian horn, or hunting music, consists 
of horns, each producing but one tone. ‘These 
horns vary, just like the pipes of an organ do; one 
sounding every C, and anvther every D, and so 
on, throughout the tune. Every piece of music 
performed by the use of these horns, requires as 
many of them as there are letters occupied by 
the notes. The invention of this method of 
performing instrumental music, is attributed to 
Narischkin. The Russians have carried this 
invention to such a degree of improvement as 
to perform some of the most difficult pieces of 
Pleyel, Mozart, and Haydn; and, what is still 
more remarkable, the distinctions between piano 
and cresendo, are marked with the greatest 
effect. This music is heard at a great Wistance, 
and when far off, sounds very mueh like a har- 
monicon. 
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TO A COQUETTE., 





BY MENTOR. 





1 do confess thou’rt young and fair; 
AndI might have been brought tolove thee, 
Had not I tound the slightest prayer 
That breath could move, had power to move 
thee. 
Bat | can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


I do confess thou’rt sweet; but find 
‘Thee such an unthrilt of thy sweets, 
- Thy favors are but like the wind, 
‘hat kisses every thing it meets. 
And since thou canst with more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be loved by none. 


The morning rose; that untouchec stands, 
Armed with its briers; how sweet it sinells? 
But pluck’d and strained by ruder hands, 
Its sweets no longer with it dwells; 
But scent and beauty, both, are gone, 
And leaves fall from it one by one. 


Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile; 
Like faded flowers be thrown aside; 
And I, shall sigh, when some will smile, 
‘To see thy love for every one, 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 
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